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ROBERT W. GALVIN 


Though this would introduce an added measure of chaos to 
an already competitive industry, it is conceivable that this 
condition would be bearable. But the additional conse- 
quences to follow would not be bearable. 

Just as the government is extending its ownership of 
patents step by step from atomic to NASA and now possibly 
to defense department patents, and just as it has extended 
its controls bit by bit over many segments of our society, so 
would it intend to increase its use and control of patents 
in additional ways. For example, it is not unreasonable 
to assume that the government will find it convenient some- 
day to assign the use of the patents it owns to serve what it 
considers to be the over-all national interest. If it considers 
that a depressed area condition exists in West Virginia, it 
could limit the manufacture of certain patentable ideas 
exclusively to W. Va. manufacturers in hopes that it would 
increase production there. Whether this company possessed 
the technical skill to process or the ability to successfully 
market the product once produced, would likely never be 
given proper consideration. The consequence of this action 
to your company is obvious. The government would now 
possess the power to determine whether or not your company 
could remain in or enter a given business. Though your 
interest is inseparable with that of the company, let us an- 
ticipate what the consequence of this would be to the 
individual engineer. 

If your company were pre-empted from engaging in the 
manufacture of products built around your idea, it is likely 
that the company would elect to fund no further research 
in this specific area for the obvious reason that the company 
is prevented from gaining a return on its engineering 
investment in that field. The engineer would then have to be 
reassigned to another product category in which he may not 
be as skilled or may not find as great a satisfaction or oppor- 
tunity. It is not inconceivable that if the government were 
to pre-empt your company from engaging in your patentable 
product field, the company would have to let the engineer 
go. It is not inconceivable that in order to make the assign- 
ment of the patent to the W. Va. firm a success, the gov- 
ernment will find some way of influencing or eventually 
ordering the inventory to move with his design, substantially 
against his will. The fact of the matter is that once the 
government controls or owns something, it is going to make 
use of it and it will do everything necessary to make the 
maximum use of what it owns as it sees fit. 

Now after a few years have passed, and the country has 
acquiesced to the fact that the public should own all 
patents paid for through tax supporting funding, some 
Congressman will get the brilliant idea that the government 
should own all patents. How? Why? The Congressman will 
state this simple proposition. 

The public should own that for which it pays. The 
public pays the cost of private research and development 
and invention which cost is buried in the purchase price 
of the products of industry. Therefore, the public—the 
government—should own all patents. If his views prevail, 
the loop would be closed and the patent system and the 
private institutions which it supports would be strangled. 

To many of you, these may seem like extreme and idle 
prophesies, but any student of American Government can find 
multiple examples of the way in which the federal govern- 
ment year after year has found justification for adding, bite 
by bite, its control over the economy. There is only one 
way, ome place to stop it and that is before it ever gets 
started. 

The unique problem we are faced with here is not just 
control, but ownership, and not ownership of something 
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that is superficial or remote, but ownership of the very 
basis of our industrial economy. If you were to take away 
all of Motorola’s factories, all of our inventory, and leave 
me with ten men of ideas, we could rebuild our corporation 
in a few short years. But if you leave me all of our physical 
assets and take away our ideas, you virtually leave nothing. 

It seems to me that we can clarify our thinking by 
examining two sets of alternatives and choosing between 
them. First, would you prefer that a few large private 
corporations dominate the ownership of private patents, or 
would you prefer that most if not all patents be owned 
by the federal government? Now this is not a reasonable 
set of alternatives, though it is one of the alternatives 
that we are asked to examine by the proponents of govern- 
ment ownership. It is not reasonable because there is no 
practical likelihood regardless of the size of government 
funding for R & D that any few corporations will dominate 
the technical scene. There are just too many companies—large 
and small—at work, to permit this. 

However, if a choice had to be made between these two 
particular alternates, I would prefer and I believe that all 
engineers and managers who work with patents and run 
businesses in a competitive atmosphere would prefer the 
circumstance under which a few large corporations would 
dominate the ownership of patents. We would prefer this 
because we would retain the privilege as small and medium 
sized companies to work independently to circumvent their 
ideas. We have proven capable of doing that many times. 
We would certainly prefer that condition to the other 
alternate which would have all patents owned by the worst 
monopoly in the world, an omnipotent federal government 
which could use or misuse them, and against whom we 
have no recourse. 

The next set of alternatives makes our choice simpler. On 
the one hand, there is nothing inherent in the private 
ownership of patents that in any way is or in any way 
will reduce our ability to accomplish our defense and 


‘space objectives. But on the other hand, there is a pre- 


dictable, destructive consequence to the private institutions 
that we profess to defend if public or government ownership 
of patents is permitted. The choice to retain our proven 
traditional private system is obvious. 

It is inconceivable that in our nation’s quest to defeat 
Communism certain members of our Congress should em- 
brace Communism’s basic idea, the abolition of private 
property. Ic is shameful that in our zeal to preserve our 
form of society we should be considering the passage of 
a law that would kill it. What an easy and unnecessary 
victory for Communism. 

I have -directed your attention to all aspects of this 
problem for two reasons. (1) As a professional scientific 
group, you should be alert to and concerned about this 
subject in all of its ramifications, and (2) I would like to 
voice a call to action on the part of this conference. You 
have already proven responsive on at least one other occasion 
to a matter of local interest in the Chicagoland area. I 
would strongly urge that you find some medium to establish 
a formal resolution in this or in some subsequent conference, 
intelligently opposing this sinister threat. If you are not 
authorized by your current by-laws to take such a stand, I 
urge that you revise your purposes. And I intend to urge 
other credited technical societies to do the same. This is not 
a lawyer's matter. This is not just a matter for management. 
This is a matter of gravest interest to the scientists. Those of 
you who afe already working on weapon and space tech- 
nology in the interest of your country’s defense could do 
your country no greater service than to aid in the preservation 
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of our precious social institution, the private ownership of 
assets. If you do not, and if we are not capable of overcom- 
ing this serious threat, the potency of the electronics industry 
will begin to wane. If private ownership is re-established 
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on NASA contracts and retained on defense department 
contracts and we conduct ourselves with enthusiasm and 
intelligence as in the past, then truly electronics will enjoy 
a future unlimited. 


POPE JOHN XXIII’s SOCIAL ENCYCLICAL 
By JAMES L. DONNELLY, Executive Vice President of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 


Delivered before the St. Athanasius Holy Name Society, Evanston, Ill., October 15, 1961 


entitled, “MATER ET MAGISTRA” (Mother and 

Teacher), issued by Pope John XXIII on May 15, 
1961. This Encyclical, one of the most comprehensive En- 
cyclicals in the history of the Church—over 25,000 words in 
length, commemorates the 70th anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s 
“Rerum Novarum” and the 30th anniversary of Pope Pius 
XI's “Quadragesimo Anno.” 

The last named Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, frequently 
called “Forty Years After,” recites the benefits to all 
concerned, and particularly the workingman, which resulted 
from the original Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, “Rerum 
Novarum” and implements and amplifies the principles 
which were expressed by Pope Leo and suggests additional 
procedures for making effective the principles set forth in 
both of these Encyclical letters. These two Encyclicals relate 
essentially to industrial problems. Since the principles set 
forth in these two Encyclicals are reaffirmed in the new 
Encyclical of Pope John, and since all three Encyclicals are 
closely related, it is in order to restate here some of the 
principles enunciated by the Popes in the first two En- 
cyclicals, They are: 

That all men, irrespective of their economic status, or 
the character of their employment, are of equal dignity. 
That from the standpoint of eternal happiness, “money 
and the other things which men call good and desirable” 
are unimportant,—that the only consideration that is 
important “is to use them aright.” 

That the principle of private property—as opposed to 
the philosophy of socialism, and communism,—should 
be encouraged. 

That friendliness and good understanding between all 
classes and economic groups is essential to spiritual and 
economic well-being. 

That the right of the individual to join workingmen’s 
organizations, to have proper working conditions, rea- 
sonable hours of employment and just wages, should be 
emphasized, should be respected and should be protected. 
That all economic groups,—employers, workers, farm- 
ers, professional men, etc.—should be encouraged to 
organize in order to promote the spiritual and economic 
well-being of their respective members. 

That the state should safeguard the rights of all 
citizens with “strict justice toward each and every class” 
but “that the law should not undertake more, nor go 
farther, than is required for the remedy of the evil or 
the removal of the danger.” 

That although “workingmen’s associations should be 
so organized and governed as to furnish the best and 
most suitable means * * * for helping each individual 
member to better his condition to the utmost in body, 
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mind anc property * * * they must pay special and 
particular attention to piety and morality,” and while 
employers should treat their employees fairly and pay 
just wages, that wage scales “either too low or too high 
will cause unemployment.” 

That those who “overwhelm” employers with unjust 
burdens and prevent the employer from making “enough 
money to pay the workman a just wage” are guilty 
of grievous wrong. 

That all associations, whether of workmen, employers, 
or other economic groups, should be managed on 
principles “compatible with Christianity and public 
well-being,” with avoidance of violence and disorder. 
That the primary concern of the individual should be 
his spiritual well-being, “to return to real Christianity 
in the absence of which all plans and devices of the 
wisest will be of little avail.” 

That the Church should cooperate actively in ac- 
complishing the objectives indicated by the principles 
so enunciated. 


REASONS FOR NEW ENCYCLICAL 


Pope John XXIII, at the outset of his Encyclical, made 
reference to the two Encyclicals briefly described above. He 
points out the new problems which have arisen in the 
intervening 30 years with reference particularly to respective 
roles of government and private enterprise. He explains that 
these problems embrace the fields of science and technology, 


-as well as the economic, social and political fields. He states, 


“We feel it our duty to keep alive the torch lighted by Our 
great predecessors and to exhort all to draw from it inspira- 
tion and orientation in the search for a solution to social 
problems more adapted to our times. For this reason, on the 
occasion of the solemn commemoration of the Leonine 
Encyclical, we are happy to have the opportunity to confirm 
and specify points of doctrine cleanly. treated by Our 
predecessors and, at the same time, to elucidate further the 
mind of the Church with respect to the new and more im- 
portant proble:as of the day” 


DIGEST OF PRINCIPLES ENUNCIATED BY NEW ENCYCLICAL 


Among the principles enunciated in Pope John’s Encyclical 
are the following: 
That while “public authorities must not remain in- 
active if they are to promote the productive develop- 
ment in a proper way on behalf of social progress for 
the benefit of all citizens,” * * * “the principle must 
always be reaffirmed that the presence of the state in 
the economic field, no matter how widespread and 
penetrating, must mot be exercised so as to reduce 
evermore the sphere of freedom of the personal 
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initiative of individual citizens.” * * * 

That “today the development of scientific knowledge 
and productive technology offers the public authorities 
concrete possibilities of reducing the inequality between 
the various sectors of production, between the various 
areas of political communities and between the various 
countries themselves on a world-wide scale.” 

That “the demands of the common good on the 
national level must be considered: To provide employ- 
ment to the greatest number of workers; to take care 
lest privileged classes arise, even among the workers; to 
maintain an equal balance between wages and prices 
and make ton and services accessible to the greater 
number of citizens; to eliminate or keep within limits 
the inequalities between the sectors of agriculture, in- 
dustry and services.” * * * 

That “socialization” as defined in this Encyclical does 
not mean socialism in the common acceptance of that 
term, but refers to the wide variety of social activities 
which characterize modern society and which generally 
require government participation and which frequently 
are referred to as the “welfare state.” 

That “socialization” has its dangers in that “it restricts 
the range of the individual as regards his liberty of 
action and uses means, follows methods, and creates an 
atmosphere which makes it difficult to each one to think 
independently of outside influences, to work on his own 
initiative, to exercise his responsibility, to affirm and 
enrich his personality.” 

That “history and experience testify that in those 
political regimes which do not recognize the rights of 
private ownership of goods, productive goods included, 
the fundamental manifestations of freedom are sup- 
pressed or stifled.” 

That the state and other public agencies “should not 
extend their ownership except where motives of the 
evident and real necessity of the common good require 
it. And they should not extend it for the purpose 
or reducing or, much less, of abolishing private property.” 
That “the numerous efforts of individuals or of groups 
ate often more effective in promoting spiritual values 
than the activity of public agencies.” 

That “every effort should be made to safeguard and 
encourage small enterprise.” 

That “workers should be paid a wage which allows 
them to live a truly human life and to face up with 
dignity to their family responsibilities.” 

That in every feasible manner employees be enabled 
to “make their contribution to the efficient running and 
development of the enterprise.” 

That “the solidarity which binds all men and makes 
them members of the same family imposes on political 
communities enjoying abundance of material goods (the 
obligation) not to remain indifferent to those political 
communities whose citizens suffer from poverty, misery 
and hunger, and who lack even the elementary rights 
of the human person.” 

That “particular attention should be given to ways 
and means by which agriculture production, prices and 
income may be stabilized and the condition of agri- 
cultural rural population, especially in depressed areas, 
improved.” 

That “the workers, in the manner and to the degree 
most convenient, should be able to participate in the 
ownership of the enterprise itself.” * * * 

That fialomsietat between recompense for work and 
returns be brought about in conformity with the de- 
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mands of the common good, both of one’s own com- 
munity and of the entire human family.” 

That workers should be allowed “to participate in the 
activity of the enterprises to which they belong as work- 
ers. It is not feasible to define a priors the manner and 
degrees of such participation, since the workers are 
the ones who are in touch with the specific conditions 
prevailing in every enterprise—conditions that can vary 
from one to another atid are frequently subject to 
quick and substantial changes.” 

That the viewpoint and interest of the worker should 
be represented in the decisions “made by public 
authorities or by institutions that act on a world-wide, 
regional or national scale in regard to some economic 
sector or category of production.” 

That while scientific and technical developments are 
to be encouraged and fostered, they should not be per- 
mitted to replace and impair human values. “Mutual 
trust among men and among states cannot begin or 
increase except by the recognition of and respect for 
the moral order. The moral order does not hold except 
in God. Cut off from God, it disintegrates. Man, in fact, 
is not only a material organism but is also a spirit 
endowed with thought and freedom.” 

That “Scientific and technical advances present human 
problems of a world-wide scope which can be solved only 
in the light of a sincere and active faith in God, the 
beginning and end of man in the world.” 

That “whatever the technical and economic progress, 
there will be neither justice mor peace in this world 
until men return to a sense of their dignity as creatures 
and sons of God, the just and final reason of the being 
of all reality created by Him.” 

That “individual human beings are and should be the 
foundation, the end and the subjects of all the institu- 
tions in which social life is carried on.” * * * 

That “the Christian social doctrine is an integral part 
of the Christian conception of life.” 

That all concerned including “the laity, can greatly 
contribute by knowing this doctrine, making their 
actions conform to it and be zealously striving to make 
others understand it.” 


SOCIAL FRAMEWORK OF ENCYCLICAL 


Pope John, at the outset of his Encyclical, states, “Although 
the Church has the special task of sanctifying souls and 
making them participants in goods of the supernatural 
order, she is also solicitous for the exigencies of the daily 
life of men, not merely those concerning the nourishment 
of the body and the material conditions of life, but also 
those that concern prosperity and culture in all its many 
aspects and stages.” These. words express the social frame- 
work of the Encyclical. They indicate that Pope John is 
undertaking to place all the moral and social ideas of the 
Catholic tradition at the service of furthering social justice 
through the improvement of economic and cultural conditions 
among individual nations, and extending these temporal 
benefits to the whole human race. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION IN INTERPRETATION 
ANTICIPATED 


Pope John recognizes that the application of the principles 
expressed in the Encyclical—understandable as chey are in 
themselves—may in many specific instances present complex 
problems. He recognizes that there is room for an honest and 
sincere difference of opinion regarding their application in 
specific circumstances. He says, “In the applications of doctrine 
there can arise even among upright and sincere Catholics dif- 
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ferences of opinion. When this happens, they should be watch- 
ful to keep alive mutual esteem and respect and should strive 
to find points of agreement for efficacious and suitable action. 
They should not exhaust themselves in interminable discussions 
and, under pretext of the better or the best, omit to do the good 
that is possible and thus obligatory!” 

That Pope John was entirely correct in his belief that dif- 
ferences of opinion would arise regarding the application of 
the principles in his Encyclical is indicated by the following 
developments. The New York Times in its issue of July 14, 
1961, headlined the Encyclical as follows, “Welfare State Given 
His (Pope's) Backing.” 

The Belgium Socialist Party issued a statement in which they 
say that the Pope has “accepted socialism.” 

The publication, Work, published in Chicago by what is 
described as the “Catholic Council on Working Life” stated in 
their issue for September 1961, that Pope John proposes a 
program which indicates “more social legislation”’—“a great 
deal more of foreign aid”—and, “public ownership of produc- 
tive goods” under certain circumstances. 

The Rev. John E. Coogan, S.J. of the Jesuit West Baden 
College, West Baden Springs, Indiana, on the other hand, in- 
terprets the new Encyclical of Pope John XXIII as further dis- 
crediting the meaning applied by certain liberal clerics to the 
Pope’s previous warning against compulsory unionism. In a 
1960 letter against “excessive socialization,’ Pope John had 
insisted that labor-union membership should be “offered to 
and not imposed upon the free will of mankind.” The liberals 
contended that the papal letter referred only to Socialist Europe. 
Father Coogan says that now Pope John, by repeating in his 
Encyclical the 1960 warning against excessive socialization, 
shows his disapproval of compulsory unionism in general. 

A national Catholic weekly, The Wanderer, in an editorial 
on July 20, 1961, commented upon the headline in The New 
York Times referred to above and states, “The fact is, as even 
a cursory reading of the Encyclical shows, that such a headline 
is simply not true. Indeed, the truth of the matter is quite the 
contrary, as even the Times’ printed excerpts and report of the 
Encyclical text show. Basically, the Encyclical simply reaffirms 
and in fact underscores the Church’s traditional insistence on 
the organic reconstruction of society, via the “grass roots,” or 
subsidiary social institutions, beginning with the family and 
local communities. The Pope speaks of SOCIALIZATION, 
understood in this traditional Christian social sense. He does 
not at any point call for the reconstruction of society via any 
theorém or nostrum even remotely resembling Socialism or 
Welfare Statism.” 


ENCYCLICAL SHOULD BE INTERPRETED IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH PRACTICAL CONSIDERATION 

Pope John, in his Encyclical, frequently refers to the im- 
portance of applying the principles he advocates in accordance 
with local conditions, common sense and practical considera- 
tion. For instance, in referring to the important role which the 
government can play in advancing human welfare, he warns 
about impairing personal initiative. He says, “Experience, in 
fact, shows that where the personal initiative of individuals is 
lacking, there is political tyranny.” 

In commenting on the importance of worker participation in 
the ownership of enterprise, for instance, he states, “The de- 
mand of justice referred to can be satisfied in many ways 
suggested by experience. One of these, and among the most 
desirable, is to see to it that the workers, in the manner and 
to the degree most convenient, be able to participate in the 
ownershop of the enterprise itself.” (Italics mine) 

In referring to the remuneration for work, the Pope outlines 
certain requirements indicated by the universal common good. 
He states that the standards set forth are binding “always and 
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everywhere,” “but the degree according to which concrete 
cases are to be applied cannot be established without reference 
to the available wealth, wealth which can vary in both quantity 
and quality and which can, and in fact does, vary from country 
to country and within the same country from time to time.” 
(Italics mine) 

Referring to the need for wealthy nations to help countries 
where poverty exists, the Pope states, “The solidarity which 
binds all men and makes them members of the same family im- 
poses on political communities enjoying abundance of material 
goods (the obligation) mot to remain indifferent to those 
political communities whose citizens suffer from poverty, 
misery and hunger, and who lack even the elementary rights 
of the human person.” (Italics mine) 


APPLICATION VARIES IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 

Pope John also recognizes that the economies and social 
conditions differ materially in Christian countries throughout 
the world and that accordingly the application of the principles 
he enunciated would vary. For instance, in reviewing the sub- 
ject of “Remuneration of Work, Standards of Justice and 
Equity,” he points out how in some countries “the process of 
industrialization is just beginning or is still insufficiently de- 
veloped,” and then states, “In some of these countries, however, 
there stands in harsh and offensive contrast to the wants of the 
great majority the abundance and unbridled luxury of the 
privileged few.” Pope John, no doubt, had reference primarily 
to some European and Latin American countries where great 
extremes of poverty and wealth exist and where the exploita- 
tion of the poor by the more economically fortunate is a matter 
of common knowledge. 


APPLICATION OF ENCYCLICAL TO SPECIFIC FIELDS 
That Pope John is entirely correct in his belief that realism 
would be required in the application of the principles in his 
Encyclical is exemplified by considering the situation in the 
United States in relation to several of the subjects treated in 
his Encyclical; namely, SHARING OF PROFITS BETWEEN 
EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS; REPRESENTATION OF 
WORKERS’ VIEWPOINT IN GOVERNMENTAL AF- 
FAIRS BY ORGANIZED LABOR UNIONS; FOREIGN 
AID; and RELATIONSHIP OF GOVERNMENT AND PRI- 
VATE ENTERPRISE. I will review these subjects in the order 
stated: 
PROFIT SHARING—Pope John properly gives en- 
couragement to the sharing of profits between employers 
and workers and to the ownership of stock by workers. 
Profit sharing has been widely accepted by industry in 
the United States. Over 28,000 profit sharing plans are 
registered with the Internal Revenue Service. 
The first comprehensive profit sharing plan was adopted 
by Proctor & Gamble as far back as 1887. The reasons 
why profit sharing has not been universally adopted are, 
namely, the following: (a) Union labor leadership his- 
torically in the United States has not been sympathetic 
with profit sharing. They have preferred specific wages to 
definite fringe benefits with no ifs or ands as to the 
amount thereof. Moreover, profit sharing tends to stimu- 
late individual productivity which is still objectionable to 
many unions; (b) Belief on the part of some employers 
that profit sharing will encourage unions to demand a 
voice in management; and (c) Unwillingness of many 
workers and their spokesman to assume any part of the 
losses. They are willing to accept a portion of the profits 
in good years, but not to accept a portion of the losses in 
bad years. 
This particular phase of employment relations is being 
given extensive consideration in this country. The Coun- 
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cil of Profit Sharing Industries, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, is one group actively promoting this plan. It is esti- 
mated that there are now over 500 companies in Chicago 
alone with profit sharing plans of some type. 

The ownership by workers of the shares of stock in com- 
panies where they may be employed has also been widely 
encouraged by management. One of the particular reasons 
why this practice has not grown more rapidly is because 
the relationship between management and workers is 
frequently complicated when the firm is financially unable 
to continue to pay dividends at the rate prevailing when 
the worker purchased the stock. 

As Pope John indicates, workers should be allowed “to 
participate in the activity of the enterprises to which they 
belong as workers. It is not feasible to define a priori 
the manner and degrees of such participation, since the 
‘workers are the ones who are in touch with the specific 
conditions prevailing in every enterprise—conditions that 
can vary from one to another and are frequently subject to 
quick and substantial changes.” 

In other words, while profit sharing and stock ownership 
are desirable as objectives, whether in fact such a program 
will work out in a particular industry is dependent upon 
the conditions obtaining in that industry. 
REPRESENTATION OF WORKERS’ VIEWPOINT IN 
GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS BY ORGANIZED LA- 
BOR UNIONS—When Pope John stated, “that the 
viewpoint and interest of the worker should be repre- 
sented in the decisions made by public authorities or by 
institutions that act on a world-wide, regional or national 
scale in regard to some economic sector or category of 
production,” he had in mind, in the opinion of some 
observers, that labor unions should extend their activities 
beyond collective bargaining regarding terms and con- 
ditions of employment and increase their activities in 
political and governmental fields. 

Although most labor unions in the United States are now 
active in the political and goveramental fields, it is de- 
sirable to consider the relationship of this portion of the 
Encyclical to labor union activities in this country. While 
apparently encouraging political activities by labor groups, 
Pope John warns “to take care lest privileged classes arise 
even among the workers.” The wisdom of this warning is 
clear when you consider the policies and activities of many 
labor unions in the United States. 

Industry, of course, recognizes the legitimate rights of 
labor unions. A man or woman should have as much 
freedom to join or not to join a labor union as an em- 
ployer should have to join or not to join an employers’ 
group. Practically all of the important legislation on the 
statute books of Illinois relating to labor relations has 
been worked out through the Conference Method between 
representatives of management and organized labor. This 
includes: (1) Workmen’s Compensation; (2) Unem- 
ployment Compensation; and (3) Health and Safety 
Acts. Industry generally has had a satisfactory relationship 
with the spokesman for organized labor in Illinois, insofar 
as governmental affairs are concerned. However, there are 
certain aspects of the labor situation in this country which 
cannot be ignored in the consideration of any program 
which contemplates extending the political influence of 
organized labor. 

For many years it has been manifestly clear that the 
abuses and excesses of many organized labor leaders in 
the United States were jeopardizing the welfare of the 
public, the worker, and the employer, and were, in fact, in 
many instances, challenging the supremacy of our gov- 
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ernment itself. 

The disclosures before the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Field 
have emphasized the corruption and the shocking abuses 
of power engaged in by many labor union leaders. These 
excesses on the part of union labor leadership are 
the inevitable result of two primary and basic considera- 
tions—(1) the immunity of labor union leaders from 
the application of Federal anti-monopoly laws, and (2) 
the power of labor union leaders to force men and women 
to join labor unions against their will in order to hold 
their jobs—compulsory unionism. 

Unions are free to form huge monopolistic combinations 
of labor, and to interfere with and restrain interstate com- 
merce without legal restrictions, regardless of how serious 
the penalty to the public and to the national economy 
might be. The same acts, if engaged in by industry, would 
be illegal. 

Unions have been alert to take full advantage of the 
privileged status granted to them. They have grown to be 
large and wealthy, and to wield great political and eco- 
nomic power. Labor unions are big business. They control 
many billions of dollars of our national wealth. The in- 
come of organized labor unions from dues, initiation fees, 
and assessments is estimated at $800 million annually. 
Pensions and welfare funds under their control are esti- 
mated to exceed $30 billion and are increasing at the rate 
of $5 billion annually. 

The anti-trust laws should be applied equally to all who 
engage in monopolistic activities which militate against 
the public interest. Labor union leaders should be subject 
to the same legal prohibitions against conspiracy, monop- 
oly, and unreasonable restraint of trade that apply to in- 
dustry and business. 

Moreover, freedom of choice to join or not to join a labor 
union, or any other organization, should be guaranteed to 
every individual, the same as the other basic freedoms 
which are guaranteed by the Federal Constitution—the 
right of free speech, assembly, free press and freedom to 
worship. The Constitution guarantees that each individual 
is free to act for himself. Compulsory unionism violates 
this basic freedom. 

When a worker must belong to a union in order to hold 
his job, he has little effective action available to him to 
protest corrupt or dictatorial practices on the part of his 
union representatives. Union officers possess so much 
power over the lives and the jobs and the pay envelopes 
of the rank and file members that the members are prac- 
tically helpless to resist. 

Compulsory unionism furnishes the element of control 
which is essential to complete monopoly. As the worker's 
job depends upon his membership in good standing in the 
union, the union in effect has complete control over the 
worker. The worker loses his freedom of independent ac- 
tion. 

The correction of the conditions just recited; namely, 
labor monopolies and compulsory unionism, is essential 
in order to provide any real and lasting relief to the public, 
to the worker, and to the employer from the excesses of 
many labor leaders. 

The following quotation from a speech by a Director of 
the Political Action Committee of the AFL-CIO before a 
meeting of union officials is significant: “We are warning 
you now, and we are warning all in the future: do not dif- 
fer with the movement with respect to issues, or can- 
didates. We will not stand for it.” 

The president of one of the largest national unions was 
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quoted recently in the press as saying to a large union 
gathering following the issuance by the courts of an in- 
junction against an unlawful practice of the union, “Your 
chairman is not going to pay the least attention to any of 
these court injunctions. It is high time that the officers and 
locals of this organization take steps to defy these irre- 
sponsible actions by irresponsible, confused and ignorant 
judges.” 

What I have had to say about organized labor policies and 
activities testifies again to the wisdom of Pope John in em- 
phasizing throughout his Encyclical the fact that the principles 
he has enunciated should be applied in accordance with local 
and realistic considerations. I am sure that he would not favor 
extending the political influence of organized labor under the 
conditions that prevail in the United States in many labor 
unions, especially national labor unions, at the present time. 

FOREIGN AID—Pope John places considerable em- 
phasis upon the obligation of wealthier nations to help 
other nations which are in distress. He urges “political 
communities enjoying abundance of material goods (the 
obligation) mot to remain indifferent to those political 
communities whose citizens suffer from poverty, misery 
and hunger, and who lack even the elementary rights of 
the human person.” (Italics mine) Some observers 
have interpreted this portion of the Encyclical to mean 
that Pope John is advocating expansion of the Foreign 
Aid Program now in effect in our own country. This in- 
terpretation requires an examination of the experience 
with our Foreign Aid Program. 

The United States Government, at the close of World 
War Il, embarked upon a program of massive foreign aid, 
involving billions of dollars in expenditures, with the 
purpose of assisting our allies and other war-torn nations 
in rebuilding their economies. 

Although the need for emergency postwar reconstruction 
has long since passed, the flow of this financial Niagara 
has continued unabated. In recent years the spending 
program has been endowed with a new purpose—“the 
containment of Communism.” 

During the 16 years since July 1, 1945, a total of 104 of 
the world’s 120 independent entities or nations have been 
the beneficiaries of our foreign aid largesse at an estimated 
cost to the American taxpayer of more than $89 billion. 
This huge spending program is continuing, with more 
than $4 billion earmarked for 1962 distribution and with 
90 nations now listed as recipients. 

Our government has assumed this burden practically 
singlehanded, although Communism is a threat not only 
to the United States but to every free nation. 

The failure of this huge expenditure of funds to deter 
Communism is distressing. The effect of our foreign aid 
“handouts” upon our own financial well-being is alarming. 
These expenditures have been major factors in pushing 
the United States public debt to an all-time high of ap- 
proximately $293 billion—almost $15 billion over the 
peak of World War II. This is an increase of more than 
36 per cent in 12 years. 

Since 1949, these “give-aways” have contributed to a 106 
per cent rise in Federal spending, a 24 per cent rise in 
the cost of living and a 20 per cent drop in the purchasing 
value of the dollar. 

Moreover, the cost of foreign aid has been a major factor 
in our hugh tax burden, which now requires about 30% 
of the working time of every American citizen. 
Experience with this Foreign Aid Program makes it mani- 
festly clear that the friendship of other nations cannot be 
secured or retained through “handouts” and that continued 
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conformity to vague and academic plans to distribute our 
wealth among all the people of the world will eventually 
undermine the economic stability of this country. 

It should be noted that Pope John, in referring to the obliga- 
tion of wealthy nations to help the residents of less fortunate 
countries, stated that wealthier nations should not “remain in- 
different to those political communities whose citizens suffer 
from poverty.” *** He obviously meant that the more for- 
tunate countries economically should follow the rule of reason 
in the discharge of their obligation to help the citizens in the 
poorer countries. I am sure he did not intend to give blanket 
endorsement to any particular type of Foreign Aid Program. 
He certainly could not have intended to endorse a program 
like that which has been in effect in the United States for a 
number of years and which if continued unchanged is calcu- 
lated to eventually destroy our ability to give any relief to the 
citizens of countries where distress conditions prevail. 

RELATIONSHIP OF GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE—Pope John emphasizes the fact that the 
complex nature of our modern society and “the inequality 
between the various sectors of production, between the 
various areas of political communities and between the 
various countries themselves on a world-wide scale” re- 
quire the public authorities to be active “if they are to 
promote productive development in a proper way on 
behalf of social progress for the benefit of all citizens.” 
This principle, which is amplified at considerable length 
in the Encyclical, has been interpreted by some observers 
as a wholesale endorsement of the so-called welfare state 
which in effect contemplates government financial assist- 
ance for practically all elements in our economy. Just as 
is true of the other principles which he has enunciated, 
Pope John warns here against unnecessary and excessive 
government interference with private enterprise. He 
points out, that “the numerous efforts of individuals or of 
groups ate often more effective in promoting spiritual 
values than the activity of public agencies.” 

Since the Federal Social Security Act is one of the prin- 
cipal institutions of the so-called welfare state in this 
country, it is appropriate, I believe, to examine our ex- 
perience with that Act in the light of the principles 
enunciated by Pope John. The Federal Social Security Act 
has become an integral part of our economy and anyone 
who had the temerity to urge repeal of that Act would 
probably be regarded as unrealistic and anti-social. The 
fact is, however, that this Act, in actual operation, has 
become a tremendous political football with serious im- 
plications for all concerned. 

The Social Security Law has been amended in practically 
every election year since its adoption. During the past 22 
years group after group has been added to the eligibility 
rolls, benefit payments have been raised constantly, age 
limits have been lowered and taxes have been increased. 
In the fiscal year 1960, taxes collected under the program 
totaled almost $11 billion, approximately 15 per cent of 
the entire federal budget. 

The ultimate burden of costs may exceed the willingness 
of future generations of Americans to support them. 
The Social Security Act has become a tremendous vote 
getting vehicle and is constantly used by expedient office 
seekers as a means of enlisting political support. 


WHAT BIG GOVERNMENT MEANS 
I cite our experience with the Social Security Program be- 
cause it illustrates the danger inherent in turning to the gov- 
ernment for aid. When the government moves in, politics takes 
over. Politics is essentially expedient. Any program based on 
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expediency is likely to be injurious to all concerned in the long 
run, including particularly its potential beneficiaries. The ex- 
perience with the Social Security Act is typical of other areas 
where the government has replaced private initiative in recent 
years. More government intervention in the fields formerly left 
to private enterprise, of course, means more government 
bureaucracy, more government controls, and more government 
expenditures. The amazing trend towards more and more 
reliance on the Federal government is typified by the following 
facts: In 1935 there were 190 agencies, bureaus and depart- 
ments. They had expanded to 2,200 in 1960. In 1935 the 
annual civilian payroll (which does not include payroll for the 
military establishment) amounted to $1.4 billion. This had 
increased by 1960 to $12 billion annually. 

Pope John recognized the danger inherent in too much gov- 
ernment when he said, “the principle must always be reaffirmed 
that the presence of the state in the economic field, no matter 
how widespread and penetrating, must not be exercised so as to 
reduce evermore the sphere of freedom of the personal initia- 
tive of individual citizens.” *** 

There are many other areas embraced in Pope John’s En- 
cyclical which time does not permit me to review. I have em- 
phasized three fields covered by the Encyclical; namely, the 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF ORGANIZED LABOR; FOREIGN 
AID; and RELATIONSHIP OF GOVERNMENT AND 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, because these ate the areas in 
which probably the greatest difference of opinion may be ex- 
pressed regarding the application of the Encyclical. 


PRINCIPAL OBSTACLES TO COMMUNISTIC THREAT 


.I share with many persons the belief that the two principal 
obstacles to the Communistic menace ate the Catholic Church 
and a strong America in both a military and economic sense. 
Anyone who has watched the trends in our Federal government 
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in recent years should share my alarm regarding the ultimate 
result on our economy of the spendthrift policies which have 
been followed. I think the Communists are counting more upon 
our economic destruction than they are upon our military 
destruction. We can be sure that if our economy is destroy’ 
that our way of life will also be destroyed. We cannot protect 
ourselves in a military sense if we are going to destroy our- 
selves in an economic sense. 


Contrary to the common belief, the major increase in our 
spending has been in a non-defensible field. Non-essential 
domestic spending has increased 48% in the last six fiscal 
years while defense spending has risen 15%. The American tax- 
payer realizes we must maintain our military strength in this 
global ideological struggle. He is perfectly willing to carry the 
tax load required for this necessary protection, but he does not 
want his pay check confiscated by taxes imposed for huge and 
unnecessary non-defense expenditures, most of them prompted 
by political expediency. 

Our national debt is already $293 billion—a debt larger 
than that which any nation on the face of the earth has ever 
known. It is entirely clear that we cannot continue the present 
expenditures without a mounting national debt, continued 
budget deficits and unremitting inflation—the sure road to 
ruin. How much farther must the value of the dollar decline 
from its present 46c as compared with the 1939 dollar before 
our economy is destroyed? Continued traveling down this road 
—and if the spenders have their way it will be continued—is a 
much more certain way to destruction than the threat of the 
Communists. Communist leaders long ago said that if they 
could not conquer us militarily, they would take over by 
maneuvering us into undermining our own economic system. I 
urge my listeners to cooperate in the effort to keep them from 


making good this boast! 


Of Learning 


A BUSINESSLIKE ATTITUDE TOWARD STUDENT OBLIGATIONS 
By DR. HOBART F. HELLER, Vice-president for Academic Affairs, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Illinois 


Delivered to the Eastern Illinois University Faculty, September 4, 1961 


Y THEME is suggested by the title of a little book by 
Ordway Tead, “The Climate of Learning.” The 


expression “climate of learning” suggests the 
student and the teacher working together to the end that the 
student learns and grows. His learning comprises knowledge, 
skills, understandings, and attitudes; his growth is known in 
part by constantly increasing independence and self-discipline. 

In an undergraduate college a “climate of learning” requires 
that the teacher be far more than a purveyor of information. 
He must also be an executive who administers a learning proc- 
ess. He must, in a word, offer “leadership” to students. 

Many colleges are beginning to put the accent on learning; 
this is resulting in movements that can change undergraduate 
education. 

Perhaps you think that accent on learning and accent on 
teaching are the same thing. This is because of two common 
fallacies—the first is that what is taught is learned; the second 
is that nothing is learned unless it has been taught. The old 
fashioned father who escorted Junior to the woodshed saying, 
“T'll larn you” may have made the words synonymous, but we 
lack his authority. These two commonly held fallacies cause 


teachers to accept too much responsibility of the wrong kind 
and too little of the right kind. To be not only a mere pur- 
veyor of information but also an executive administering a 
learning process is a way of bringing these responsibilities into 
balance. 

Accent on learning permeated the Dartmouth College re- 
port of four years ago. It was the theme of an important North 
Central Association Conference on higher education last spring 
and of a most stimulating one-day meeting of the Association 
of Higher Education in June. 

Nothing that I propose to say is new to the best teachers. 
Eastern has, and has always had, more than its share of the best 
teachers. Mr. Reavis’ estimate of our school as one that would 
have to be included on anyone’s list of the nation’s fifteen best 
of its kind was justified. A few months ago I went with one 
of our faculty members to visit a building at a large university. 
We arrived about noon and went to a cafeteria for lunch. We 
were cafrying our trays to a table when my colleague was al- 
most rushed off his feet by a young man. He was one of this 
man’s former students, now in the last lap of his study for his 
doctorate. He insisted on laying aside his own work for the 
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afternoon to help us to meet the people we wanted to meet 
and to see what we had come to see. As we left we tried to 
thank him, but he waved aside our thanks to say to my col- 
league, “I owe you so much more than I can ever repay.” 

This man is one who generates a climate of learning in his 
laboratory; so have many others on this faculty. And these are 
the persons alumni recall with respect and affection. Eastern’s 
problem is not so much one of improving the teaching of its 
best teachers, as of generating united concern for certain qual- 
ities of the school as a whole. 

Students learn through four principal kinds of activity. The 
first is the lecture delivered by the articulate and scholarly 
lecturer. The minimum purpose of a lecture is to impart in- 
formation, but at its best the lecture also stimulates, inspires, 
and gives the student something of the lecturer. The lecture 
is only the beginning of a learning process; the process must 
be continued after the student leaves the classroom, so the lec- 
ture should be designed to encourage this continuation. 

The second kind of learning activity is the discussion. A 
good discussion stimulates thinking. In a good discussion ses- 
sion the student brings the results of individual study and then 
is led to criticize this knowledge. He weighs and evaluates, 
and he learns from contributions of others. 

The third learning activity is the student's individual study. 
Traditionally this has been study of lecture notes and books 
only, but new resources are coming with amazing speed: tape 
recordings, programmed learning materials, teaching machines, 
films, film strips, and many others. Individual study may well 
be revolutionized within a few years. 

The fourth learning activity is writing. Writing is a learning 
process because it requires organization of thought. 

It is a responsibility of the teacher to work with students to 
guide them in their utilization of these four kinds of learning 
activities. This is an administrative and leadership role and 
must be so considered by the teacher. It cannot be left to 
chance. 

When the teacher lectures, he has, of course, the obligation 
to be clear in his thinking, thorough in his organization, articu- 
late in his presentation, and interesting and stimulating rather 
than dull. When he guides a discussion he has an obligation 
ro set the tone so that it deals with significant matters and so 
‘hat all are active participants. These are classroom activities 
over which the teacher has direct control. Beyond this the 
teacher has an obligation to furnish leadership which brings 
students to do their individual work effectively; this includes 
an obligation to require the student to organize thoughts in 
writing, and an obligation to read critically and helpfully that 
which the student has written. 

By doing these things a teacher can help produce a climate 
of learning. The teacher who feels that his responsibility ends 
with conducting a lecture or discussion misses an opportunity 
to help create a climate of learning in an undergraduate 
college with Eastern’s student body. Perhaps he would be a 
good teacher of graduate students, but certainly he is not the 
best teacher of our undergraduates. 

Students learn from, and are influenced by, the climate. The 
climate is an intangible but real quality that results from 
a totality of customs, habits, values, and status symbols. 
Individual students are not black or white in these attributes— 
they fall along a broad spectrum. The climate is known by the 
nature of the distribution; when the majority have intellectual 
interests and good work habits the climate is different from 
that which obtains when only a minority have such interests 
while the majority regard learning as a necessary evil. 

There are at least two ways for us to achieve a climate of 
learning. The simple way is to select the minority of perhaps 
one-third who want it, and shoot the others. This is a pessi- 
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mistic approach; it assumes that the two-thirds can’t be led to 
change their values and habits. And it assumes that society can 
afford the loss of human resources implied by the method. 

The optimistic, although difficult, way is to bring out the 
qualities we want in the students we have by applying to them 
firm but practical pressures intended to raise the level of their 
expectation, to teach them how to use time and energy pro- 
ductively, and to cause them to create an improved set of status 
symbols. Students are ignorant in three ways—they don’t know, 
they don’t know how to learn, and they often have an immature 
set of values. A less than ideal climate results as much from 
ignorance as from cantankerousness. 

Eastern’s present climate leaves something to be desired. 
Learning of a high order takes place here, but it does not 
dominate. Too many are interested in getting through college 
but not in getting the most out of college. For example, I have 
dealt with hundreds of requests to carry overloads. I can recall 
only one that was motivated by a real desire to learn. All the 
rest merely wanted to get through college a little sooner. Our 
Fall Quarter has been set to close before Thanksgiving this 
year, not because of a concern for improved learning but only 
by a desire to get the quarter out of the way. Symbol has been 
put before substance. A climate of learning puts substance 
above symbol. To too many, learning is regarded here as be- 
longing in the classroom and not to the whole life of the school. 
Evidence can be seen in noise, confusion, and general lack of 
purpose in any evening in a dormitory, fraternity house, or 
rooming house. It can be seen in a couple of taverns up town. 
It can be seen in the almost obsessive preoccupation of many 
with dating and in the primacy of the pin and the ring. This 
is the climate sensed by new students because it is so near the 
surface; too many adjust to it and in turn contribute to it. We 
can change this in a year if we will work at it. 

I am not proposing that we transform our students into 
cheerless grinds who have no interest beyond memorizing the 
content of their courses. This would be deadly dull. Students 
live here. Living calls for recreation as well as work, but recrea- 
tion should be relaxation from work—work should not be re- 
garded as something to be done if other activities permit. Even 
the intangibles of college spirit and tradition thrive best when 
they are built around a solid core of worthwhile work. A forty 
hour work week of well directed effort is a very reasonable ex- 
pectation. I like Ordway Tead’s expression “cheerful tough- 
ness. 

The role of an executive guiding a learning process does not 
imply “spoon feeding,” although it does imply recognition that 
most freshmen are not yet ready for independent work. The 
teacher should help students to keep themselves; in this way he 
builds strength while spoon-feeding perpetuates weakness. In- 
dividual strength helps build a Climate of learning. 

If the executive guiding a learning process does not spoon- 
feed, neither does he throw students in to sink or swim, for 
many who would sink can be taught to swim. He recognizes 
that one of the purposes of undergraduate education is to 
cause students to grow steadily in their capacity for independ- 
ent work. This is one reason it is proper to bar freshmen and 
sophomores from junior and senior courses, and to give only 
partial credit to seniors in freshman courses. It is the degree of 
independence demanded, even more than the content, which 
should characterize upper division courses. A college in which 
there is no difference between a freshman course and a junior 
course in this matter of independence is likely to be either a 
college in which students are not growing or one in which 
only the unusual freshman can survive. 

What should we assume, then, of a beginning freshman? We 
should treat him as if he has brought to college a sense of pur- 
pose and a degree of determination. We should assume that his 
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sense of purpose will make him willing to learn and glad to 
learn how to learn. We should assume that he has potential for 
growth, and that at the baccalaureate he will have been brought 
to depend on himself when facing a problem that requires 
study and organization. 

And what of those who come without a sense of purpose? 
The right climate can encourage purpose, for students will sense 
that purpose is expected, and people are likely to do what they 
feel is expected. We must not be timid in our expectation; we 
must not underestimate students. Expectation can be firm, yet 
friendly. Some, of course, will not respond to even the best 
climate, and there will always be some who lack the intellectual 
ability to learn regardless of effort. Elimination of those who 
cannot or will not learn becomes necessary, but we must, how- 
ever, be concerned about the loss to society when students who 
might have been successful fail to fulfill their potentiality. If 
a climate of learning will influence students to a sense of pur- 
pose and to efficient application of effort, the wrong climate 
can spoil a person who comes with good intention. 

And what can individual teachers of undergraduates do? I 
should like to discuss a number of our current practices which 
I am convinced operate against a climate of learning. They are 
practices which each faculty member can correct for himself, 
bad customs which exist alongside our many good customs, tra- 
ditional practices of Topsy-like growth. 

Students at Eastern lose time and efficiency and contribute 
to a less than optimum climate of learning when so many coast 
along for weeks and then cram frantically for tests. You can 
correct this situation. Two very tangible steps, each under your 
control, can change significantly the proportion of good habits 
and attitudes in one quarter, and thus throw the balance toward 
an improved climate. 

The first of these steps is to require every student to produce 
something the very first week and every week thereafter. A 
good teacher will make every student understand at once that 

e can and must contribute to the work of the class. This is not 
accomplished by harangue; rather it is accomplished by man- 
agement, through making each student feel a person-to-person 
contact with the teacher who in turn gives the impression that 
he knows what he wants and expects to get it. The battle is lost 
if the first week passes without having required some contribu- 
tion by each student. If every teacher requires a contribution by 
each student the very first week, the entire institution gets 
down to work. If a few teachers do it and the majority do not, 
an undesirable tone results by default. In such fields as mathe- 
matics and foreign languages it is natural to require contribu- 
tions at once. In many areas, however, it is easy to neglect to do 
this. Yet it is important in every course. 

If it is necessary in general to require every student to begin 
at once to produce, it is doubly necessary this year when the 
Fall Quarter has been cut short and compressed. Students will 
not have Thanksgiving recess for study. Homecoming activities 
in the Fall take time. There will be only 39 or 40 class periods 
instead of 42 as in the past. We can easily lose the effectiveness 
of the whole quarter. 

The second tangible step which every teacher can take is to 
examine his testing and examination practices and change them 
if need be. If there is one custom at Eastern which encourages 
students to coast and thea cram it is the practice of so many 
teachers of holding formal midterm tests. Students speak of 
their “six weeks’ tests” or their “midterm tests” as if these are 
an accepted and even required pattern for the institution. It is 
not unusual for a student to have three or four such tests in 
two days. They regard these, rather than a steady flow of 
production, as the essence. This practice encourages so many 
to do so little for so long. I wish I could wave a magic wand 
that would wipe out immediately and forever the expression 
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“midterm test” and its practice. It must be eliminated in favor 
of a more effective testing program if we are to develop an 
optimum climate of learning on this campus. 

The teacher who says he must give a midterm test in order 
to fill out the midterm grade report has just confessed that he 
is Oblivicus to his students as individuals. 

Our final examination practices likewise need to be revolu- 
tionized in many courses and departments. A final examination, 
if it is to fulfill its purpose, must be a comprehensive examina- 
tion which makes the students think through the entire course; 
it should never be a test over merely the last part of a course. 
Scholars in psychology of learning tell us that the structure of 
a course must be seen by the student if its content is to be re- 
tained. A well constructed, comprehensive final examination, 
together with the review it encourages, is a most effective de- 
vice for making the student see the course as a whole. 

Testing should be determined by the progress of the work 
and not by the calendar. A testing and examination program 
which contributes to a climate of learning in an undergraduate 
college provides three kinds of tests. First, it provides short un- 
announced tests at frequent intervals. These help to bring out 
important details and to reinforce their learning, and they prod 
the students to keep up a constant level of production. Second, 
it requires announced tests covering separate units. These re- 
inforce learning through immediate review of integrated por- 
tions. Third, it culminates in a rigorous, comprehensive final 
examination. Many of our best teachers use exactly this pro- 
gram of testing. Each of these three types is # part a grading 
device, but more importantly each is also a teaching device. 
Teaching and testing are not two different processes with 
mutually exclusive aims; rather they are complementary teach- 
ing activities. 

Another condition which operates against a climate of learn- 
ing at Eastern is the present attitude toward grades and grading. 
Too many of our students regard the grade as their paycheck. 
Grades are thought of as rewards and punishments. Faculty 
members have even been known to use grades as threats. The 
whole vocabulary used in discussing grades grows out of the 
view that they are rewards and punishments. A student is likely 
to say that the instructor “gives” the grade, although sometimes 
the student will say that he has “made” or “earned” the grade. 
But a grade is properly only a measurement. No one would say 
that he has earned a weight of 180 pounds nor that someone 
gives him a weight of 180 pounds. He weighs 180 pounds. If 
he doesn’t like 180, he doesn’t blame the company that made 
the scales nor walk down the street to put a penny in another 
scale hoping to have it read 160. Grades are used as if they are 
measurements, because they determine honors and probation. 
When grades are considered by students to be rewards and 
punishments, they are not accepted as measurements. 

Repeated studies of our grades have shown that there is lit- 
tle or no consistent meaning for any given grade. There are 
departments in which grades average above B. No analysis 
justifies this condition, for the grades in these departments are 
as high for students in service courses as for majors. Students 
know that this difference in grading exists, and many shop for 
easy gtades. The situation operates against a climate of learning, 
for it causes s~>dents to avoid the reality of self-discipline while 
looking for easy ways. 

Sometimes within a department there is as wide variation 
in grades as exists between departments. The Department of 
English recognizes that this has been true in English com- 
position, and is currently taking steps to frame uniform grad- 
ing standards and thereby make grades reflect achievement 
rather than the identity of the instructor. If every department 
will follow the lead of the English Department and study its 
gtading practices with a view to adopting procedures to attain 








maximum objectivity, this movement can do a great deal 
toward the creation of an optimum climate of learning. To 
try to create standard meanings for grades does not infringe 
upon academic freedom. 

The next way in which an individual teacher can help to 
achieve an optimum climate of learning is in his handling of 
students who ask for special favors. You should be warned at 
the outset that the calendar this year gives us the natural setting 
for a lot of trouble in the Fall Quarter. Unless we change our 
climate, with final examinations coming before Thanksgiving 
teachers will be deluged with requests to hold examinations 
early and to give early examinations to individuals. This will 
be especially true because four days are being used for final 
examinations and, consequently, there will seem to the students 
to be more leisure. In the past, faculty members have often 
passed the buck by saying to students “Yes, I'm willing; but 
you must get approval.” The net result of this has been to give 
the students the impression that they are entitled to the con- 
cession, but some mean so-and-so in a front office is depriving 
them of their right. It is time for the teacher to say in effect, 
“This is a scheduled obligation and is your first duty. You 
should not ask for an exception. I will make an exception only 
if required to do so.” In the past, teachers, I am afraid, have 
feared to take this stand lest others adopt an easier attitude and 
make them unpopular. Or, perhaps, they have felt confident 
that the so-and-so would deny the request and save them the 
trouble. 

This is an example of the truth that a climate of learning is 
promoted by a businesslike attitude toward student obligations. 
Teachers need to be businesslike about them and they need to 
expect students, as a matter of course, to be businesslike. To 
be businesslike about obligations helps generate self-discipline. 
To be unbusinesslike in such matters contributes to weakness. 
A businesslike attitude should extend to student absences from 
class. The catalogue says students are “expected to attend class.” 
It’s as simple as that. You can help by being businesslike in re- 
porting absences as soon as they have become matters of con- 
cern so that the personnel deans can work with students while 
there is still time to give them a sense of responsibility. 

A custom which prolongs immaturity at Eastern is that of 
many students seeking to be “excused” for absences. They have 
carried over from high school the naive idea that if they can 
get someone’s signature on a piece of paper the class sessions 
they have missed somehow just go away. 

A girl once came to me to complain about a grade. In the 
course of the interview I asked her how many times she had 
missed class. 

“I never cut a class,” she said. “I had excuses.” 

“Well, how many times were you absent?” I asked. 

She counted up and announced, “Six days. Three were for 
illness and I had an excuse from the Dean of Women for the 
others.” 

“Did you make up the work?” I asked. 

“They were excused absences,” she replied. 

“Did you make an effort to learn what had been taught on 
those days?” I persisted. 

“They were excused,” she repeated. 

I tried to explain that students who are absent for urgent 
reasons have a right to expect a reasonable amount of help 
from teachers to recover what they had missed, but they are just 
as responsible for the work of these days as are the students 
who were present. I am sure that she regarded me as having a 
heart of stone. 

Even graduate students sometimes show this same immatu- 
rity when they present orders to report for summer camp and 
expect that this absolves them from responsibility for the work 
they will miss. 
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The way in which makeup work is handled can correct such 
misconceptions. To remove this naive expectation can help 
achieve a climate of learning. 

Cheating operates against a climate of learning, for it leads 
students to substitute other activity for learning. There is much 
talk of cheating at Eastern, as there is much talk of cheating 
everywhere. Even in some schools that have the honor system a 
favorite slur cails it “the dishonor system.” Cheating ranges 
from a glance at someone's test paper to copying from open 
books and notes, to passing off themes borrowed from others, to 
the ghost writing of term papers and masters’ theses. Some of 
the most serious cheating here and everywhere is done by grad- 
uate students; but the most frequent cheating is done by un- 
dergraduates. 

The detection of cheating is difficult. In the main, the teacher 
must carry the responsibility for preventing and detecting 
cheating in his own classes. Eternal vigilance is the only real 
method. What to do if cheating is discovered and established 
is a problem. Personally, I lean toward requiring the student to 
withdraw from the course, with the grade of either F or W de- 
termined by the standard withdrawal regulations. 

One of the qualities of an educated person is the ability to 
write. We are responsible for developing this ability. This is a 
job for every one of us; the responsibility cannot be dele- 
gated to a few teachers of English composition who have the 
students for a couple of quarters when they are freshmen. Eng- 
lish teachers labor heroically to try to teach a bunch of im- 
mature kids to write before they have anything to write about. 
Then, because the rest of us don’t follow through, the students 
assume, quite properly, that writing was just a course in which 
they had to earn a grade. When we relegate the job to the Eng- 
lish Department we are in effect accepting the basic fallacy that 
what is taught is learned—we are assuming that the teacher of 
English “larned them.” Then, when we have majors who flunk 
the Junior English Examination we blame the English Depart- 
ment for failure to teach instead of blaming ourselves for fail- 
ure to reinforce learning. 

Every teacher of every course, and I mean every course, has 
the opportunity, and should accept it as a duty, to teach writing 
by requiring students to write and criticizing what they write. 
Their students now have something to write about. It may be 
assumed that the composition course gave them fundamentals. 
The teacher’s specialized knowledge of the field gives him back- 
ground for the best kind of criticism. Many people can testify 
that a teacher of mathematics or history or literature or physics 
who demanded that they write clearly, accurately, and con- 
cisely did a great deal for their writing. If you believe that this 
is possible only in the literary disciplines, I can point to at least 
one teacher of industrial arts who demands and gets writing of 
quality. 

One does not need to require long term papers in order to 
give valuable practice in writing. The writing of paragraphs 
may be even more effective. The writing in tests and examina- 
tions should be criticized, although writing done at leisure is 
better adapted to the purpose than that done under pressure of 
examinations. 

To demand writing and to criticize it requires work on the 
part of the teacher; it is probably the best reason for an effort 
to keep the size of classes within limits. 

Fortunately, good writing is also one of the best learning de- 
vices for any course, so the teacher who requires goods writing 
is also helping to make learning more effective. 

Our librarian has testified to the inadequate use of library 
materials by most of our students. It is about par when reserve 
materials intended for a class of thirty are used by only four or 
five. This is evidence of the need for an improved climate of 
learning, It reflects in part, also, a failure on the part of teach- 
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ers to prepare students for the reading and to demand an ac- 
counting. One does not need an elaborate set of reports to 
check on outside reading—a short test in which the student is 
asked to summarize the viewpoint of a certain assigned read- 
ing, Or to contrast two viewpoints, has a powerful effect. As- 
signment without accounting breeds neglect and even con- 
tempt. 

The specifics I have presented are immediate matters which 
can be changed at once if each of them has the attention of 
every teacher. There are also, however, long-range matters 
which must be attacked on the departmental level. 

One of these is for us to be sure we capitalize upon the 
unique potentialities of the quarter system. 

The quarter system is not a mere formula for dividing a 
school year, it is a way of academic life. When Dartmouth 
College recently changed from the semester plan to the 
quarter plan, or the “term plan” as they call it, they did so 
for the express purpose of improving their climate of learn- 
ing. Two characteristics of the quarter system were stressed: 
the opportunity for the students to study fewer courses and 
these of equal value, and the setting of an optimum period 
of time for the integration of the material of a course. 
There were subordinate aims also; one of these was to 
provide a school year in which less total time is used for 
final examinations and, consequently, more time rescued for 
teaching. 

In changing from the semester plan to the quarter plan, 
Dartmouth saw clearly what it was that they intended to 
achieve. The people who wrote the Dartmouth report be- 
lieved that improved conditions for learning result from the 
student’s having fewer tasks upon which he can concentrate for 
periods less than a semester, but still of sufficient duration to 
provide time for maturation. Other colleges are changing to 
the four course-quarter system or three course-quarter system 
for the same reason. It is part of a nationwide concern for the 
climate of learning. 

In a four course-quarter system, each course is entitled to 
one-fourth of the student’s time, whereas in the semester system 
each course can have only one-fifth or one-sixth of the time. 
Consequently, a course which in a semester school requires 
three hours a week for two semesters can be done in the four 
course-quarter plan in two quarters. But there are some in- 
stances in which we use a full year to do what semester schools 
do in six semester hours. As a long-range project, each de- 
partment ought to examine its courses to identify cases in 
which this is true, and take steps to revise courses accordingly. 
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But even from the short range point of view, to recognize 
that each course may have one-fourth of the student's time 
helps the teacher to gauge his expectation. Even a forty hour 
week allows about six hours per week of individual study for 
any one course. 

Another long-range project is that of studying the feasibility 
of establishing honors work, courses for independent study by 
the superior student. 

A third long-range project is a thorough examination of all 
of our courses to eliminate duplication and to eliminate courses 
that are no longer significant, to combine courses where indi- 
cated and, in general, to see that every course contributes real 
value. 

This evaluation and reconsideration of courses should ac- 
company a project which we must undertake anyway in connec- 
tion with the N. C. A. T. E. evaluation of our teacher education 
program. Our file of course outlines was so thoroughly obsolete 
that we discarded it a few years ago. We have not reconstituted 
it, but we must do so before the visit in 1962-63. 

Why should the individual teacher concern himself about 
the climate of the whole institution? The reason is simple. 
More is going to be demanded of the individual in the future 
than in the past. The three explosions, of population, of pro- 
duction, and of knowledge make the expectations of yesterday 
obsolete. Students must get more out of college. The climate 
can make or break any endeavor to make college more signifi- 
cant. The climate is influenced by what each one does. 


Eastern may never become “The Athens of the Corn Belt,” 
to borrow an expression coined one day by a member of the 
Council on Academic Affairs, but it can be a place where 
students as a matter of course know they have worthwhile work 
to do, and plan each day's time so that they can do it. We don’t 
have to shoot the uncommitted two-thirds if we can get them 
to substitute a kind of vector concept or relaxed purposeful 
effort for their spasmodic bursts of undirected energy rendered 
even less effective by a frantic worry about grades. We can 
have a student body of individuals who expect to stand on their 
own feet, and not to stand around when things are tough, wait- 
ing to be rescued. 

This is a job for all. It is not accomplished by imposing 
common formulas of instruction—these are but means, and 
means ought to be determined by individuals in the light of 
their understanding and acceptance of common ends. It can be 
done, however, if a faculty of the recognized quality of this 
group will accept the job as worthy of their united effort. 


America’s Youth In A Troubled Age 


NO HERITAGE — NO ANCHOR 
By DR. LEO K. BISHOP, Vice President National Conference of Christians and Jews, Chicago, Illinois 


Delivered at the Congress of The American Correctional Association, Columbus, Ohio, September 28, 1961 


mankind that has done as much for its youth as America. 

In the past fifty years, we have put youth at the very cen- 
ter of our society. Wherever one travels in this land of ours, he 
finds rivers of money being invested in youth work. We have 
created an endless list of agencies, institutions, professions and 
causes to serve our children and youth. 


[issn HAS NEVER BEEN a nation in the history of 


OUR YOUTH CENTERED SOCIETY 


Think for a moment of the professions and disciplines, now 
serving American youth, which did not exist fifty years ago. 





The list includes: the highly specialized fields of pediatrics, 
pedodontia, child psychology, child guidance, marriage coun- 
seling, summer camping, guided recreation, character building; 
as well as, specialized education for the handicapped, the slow 
learner, the retarded child and the gifted child. If we think of 
the agencies, the institutions and organizations that exist now 
which were not in existence at the turn of the century, we are 
amazed—in fifty short years, we have created, staffed, and built 
a fationale for, the YMCA, the YWCA, the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, the Boys Clubs of America, summer camping move- 
ments, the child guidance centers, the correctional institutions, 
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the day nurseries, and Junior Achievement, not to mention a 
host of student associations, church organizations, fraternal 
orders and academic societies. We have moved a long way from 
the day when youth were to be seen and not heard, to our 
modern day when they occupy a dominant place in our society. 

This transition has changed our way of life. We have made 
youth our hope, we have determined that they are our greatest 
asset, we believe that in their character, their intellect, their 
spirit and their creative genius, rests the solution for most of 
our problems. Therefore, we are willing to make whatever in- 
vestment is necessary in their future. We stand ready to focus 
our community organization, our governmental taxing ma- 
chinery, our civic, academic and religious life on our youth. 

Contrasted with this hope is our anxiety, our tremendous 
concern about our youth. We keep telling ourselves that we 
have nothing to fear—we whistle in the dark seeking assurance 
that our youth have great promise. We hope againsc hope that 
they are equal to any emergency, and that they are fine, noble, 
intelligent, serious-minded individuals. Yet there is a gnawing 
anxiety, as we are confronted by the facts. 

We have done what we have for our youth assuring our- 
selves that we could build a better society, a nobler world, with 
a superior generation of youngsters—yet we are uncertain, 
anxious and fearful about the future. 

We keep telling ourselves that we are doing the right things 
as though we were assuring ourselves against our own anxiety. 
The truth is we have a great deal to fear. When we examine 
our concerns honestly, we find they are well-founded, not 


imaginary. 
YOUTH LOOKS AT ITs POLITICAL HERITAGE 


One concern that disturbs Americans today is the realization 
that we have somehow failed to give to our youth the basic 
values that we consider essential to our American way of life. 
In spite of all that America has done for her youth, we are 
frightened by the fact that today’s youth do not cherish the 
heritage which we wanted to hand on to them. America’s youth 
do not hold nor defend the basic political concepts and values 
which we know as “The American Way.” Any pencil and 
paper test given to high school or college youth today quickly 
reveals that their concepts of freedom, equality, democracy and 
civil rights differ greatly from those we believe basic to our 
democratic heritage. 

The Purdue University Attitude Survey of high school stu- 
dents gives us a glimpse of the wide gap between our heritage 
and present day attitudes. Purdue observers reported that in 
their study: 

—Half of the teenagers questioned are ready to dispense 
with freedom of press. 

—One quarter of the students say police should be free to 
search your home or your person without a warrant. 

—A third of those responding to the test believe that free 
speech should be denied to some people when it is 
convenient to do so. 

—Over half of the youth think that the large mass of us 
in the United States are not capable of deciding for our- 
selves what is right, and what is wrong. 

—Eighty-three percent of these young people approve 
wire tapping. 

—Sixty percent approve censorship of books, newspapers, 
magazines. 

—Fifty-eight percent see no harm in the third degree. 

—Fifty-two percent either agree with or are uncertain 
about the statement, “persons who refuse to testify 
against themselves should either be made to talk or 
severely punished.” 

You will recognize immediately that this study was aimed at 
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uncovering attitudes concerning the basic civil rights of our 
American society. This was an effort to determine whether or 
not our young people cherish their heritage; it was an attempt 
to discover whether or not there is any common meaning be- 
tween the older generation and the new, in the words, freedom, 
dignity, democracy and equality. Do they understand what 
undergirds our American way of life and makes us different 
from any other nation or political system in the world? Ob- 
viously, these young people have escaped all training, all under- 
standing, and all the basic concepts which would enable them to 
appreciate our democratic heritage. 


WE HAve NOTHING TO FEAR? 


Have we nothing to fear if our very way of life is flowing 
out through each new generation of youth, and gradually los- 
ing its significance? Have we nothing to fear if democracy has 
become a hollow term and freedom an empty symbol? Have we 
nothing to fear if equality is sold for a mess of pottage? We 
have much to fear. In all of our education, training and 
discipline, we have not found the way to create appreciation 
for a way of life that we think is worth preserving, for a 
heritage we believe to be unique. 


AMERICAN YOUTH AND ECONOMIC CONCEPTS 


When we look at the economic values and concepts of our 
youth, we see another great shift. Traditionally, America has 
cherished thrift, industry, al aggressiveness, hard work 
and ambition. The casual dactoct will recognize that these are 
no part of today’s youth. Extravagance, once considered a vice, 
has now become a virtue. Thrift, once a virtue, has become a 
sin. We are teaching our young people that it is an unforgive- 
able sin to deny one’s self, to live without comfort, or luxury; 
easy credit, over-indulgence and material abundance are teach- 
ing our youth to judge all of life on the basis of materialism. 

Hard work, ambition and aggressiveness have given way to 
“take it easy,” “don’t get excited,” “don’t work too hard,” or 
“be careful.” There may be wisdom in the recent statement of 
the British scientist who warned that unless modern man can 
have access to alcohol and tranquilizers, he cannot survive the 
jet age. Our young people have already made a great stride 
toward a life that is tranquilized and peaceful. They have mas- 
tered the technique of “take it easy, don’t worry, get by the best 
you can.” They have put aside the tradition of pioneers who 
worked from dawn to dusk; and in their hard-hitting, aggres- 
sive, eager, ambitious manner, conquered the wilderness, 
spanned the plains, peopled the forest, and turned this con- 
tinent into a nation in one short century. 

With the changing of the centuries, we should be flexible 
enough to put aside the horse and buggy days and accept the 
Atomic Age. We hope that democracy will always be flexible 
enough to meet the needs of the modern day and to adjust to 
the demands of a new generation. However, I doubt that basic 
values should be put aside, or hard won political concepts cast 
out, without a calculating study to determine whether it is good 
for the future of our society and whether it is desirable for the 
welfare of tomorrow’s adult. Flexibility that permits progress 
is one thing; failure to cherish and defend our heritage is 
another. 

MONEY TO PAY THE BILLs 

One of my more pleasant tasks is recruiting young men for 
employment. Annually, I interview scores of young married 
men who are just starting on their careers. Among the ques- 
tions I ask are: 

“What do you want out of life? Where do you want to be 
ten years from today? What do you hope to achieve?” 

Most of them do not ponder long ort they answer—their 
answers almost uniformly are: 
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—"“Well, I don’t care much about money; I don’t care 
whether I pile up an estate or get rich, or get into the 
upper bracket of income—that doesn’t really matter to 
me.” 

—"I don’t have the same attitude toward money that my 
father had.” 

Then I querry—“That’s interesting, you don’t want money.” 

—"“No, I don’t want money! that’s not what I want out of 
life.” 

Well, what do you want, I ask? 

—“I don’t want to be a big wheel—I don’t want to be a 
big executive with a high salary—I don’t want to sit at 
a polished desk—this doesn’t interest me at all.” 

What does interest you—what do you want to do in life; 
what do you want life to bring you? 

—"“Well, I sort of got it figured out that if I could just 
make enough money to pay all my bills, and to provide 
comfort for my children, and to give them a decent 
home, an education; and to give my wife what she 
wants...” 

Before he finished his conversation, it has become evident 
that he is thinking of two cars, three television sets, a split level 
home in the suburbs, a summer cottage on the lake, summer 
camps and a college education for his children, and all the com- 
forts and luxuries for himself. All he wants is somebody to pay 
the bills, and to keep him in luxuries. He has no use for money, 
he has no ambition to become an important, creative, re- 
sponsible citizen; in fact, he frowns on those who are driven 
by ambition and determination to become a leader. He con- 
descendingly speaks of them as “eager beavers” and frowns 
on what he calls “a big wheel.” 

After a few interviews of this type, it becomes increasingly 
obvious that the basic economic concepts and values of our 
society have shifted greatly. Perhaps we should withhold judg- 
ment as to whether they have shifted for good or for ill, but we 
must recognize that we have changed our economic goals. We 
have altered the American dream-—we have set aside the notion 
that a man, in one lifetime, through hard work, perseverance, 
industriousness and determination could win for himself and 
his family independence and security. We need to calculate 
what this shift in economic values may do to youth at every 
level in our society. 


STRANGE NOTIONS ABOUT PEOPLE 

When we look at the human relations attitudes that are a 
part of today’s youth, we are shocked to learn that very early 
our young people are indoctrinated in hostility, suspicion and 
prejudice. By the time they reach the high school classroom, 
they have already developed strange feelings about Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, Negroes and foreign-born, or other 
groups that are different from themselves. There is a universal 
negative image of those who are outside their own particular 
group. 

Here in America, in the last half of the twentieth century, 
we are fighting for a new kind of human relationships. We are 
talking, working, taxing, legislating for equality, for integra- 
tion, for opportunity. All around us the pot is boiling. Social 
change is imminent. The chaos that accompanies social change 
is obvious. The demands for a new way of life are often harsh 
and sharp. Rapid changes are coming not only in Negro-white 
relationships, but in the total picture of human relations. 

It is strange that in a nation that is trying so desperately to 
realize this new sense of human values, we are still carefully 
indoctrinating our young people in hostility, prejudice and 
discrimination. There is a self-defeating process taking place 
when a nation seeks to eliminate prejudice, bigotry and in- 
equality, but at the same time indoctrinates its youth in arro- 
gance, superiority and hostility. 
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A test done a few years ago in Philadelphia, revealed some 
interesting facts about children’s attitudes. Remember these 
were fourth and fifth grade American children—they had been 
reared in the land of equality and freedom. Presumably they 
had been taught to respect people of all faiths, races and na- 
tionalities. When these youngsters, who were not yet sophisti- 
cated enough to conceal their attitudes, were asked what they 
thought of other kinds of people, typical responses were: 


—Catholics are scarry and no good—they make you think 
of nuns and churches. 

—Jews talk funny and cheat—we don’t like Jews living 
on our street. 

—Negroes are dirty and carry knives—nobody will play 
with you if you are a Negro. 

I, being a Protestant, was particularly interested in what the 
non-Protestants had to say about us. Their most frequent com- 
ment was: 

—Protestants go to Hell. 

In a land where we are trying desperately to build a sense of 
acceptance, democracy, respect and equality, we very early in- 
doctrinate these youngsters in hate, suspicion and fear. We 
learn from these tests that young people's attitudes are almost 
universally negative about people who differ from themselves. 
When asked about groups of people, they seldom make positive 
comments. They are negative, hostile or resentful. They seem 
to be unaware of the fact that every group produces its share 
of musicians, athletes, scientists, scholars, merchants, statesmen 
and criminals. By the time they reach their high school years, 
they have established strong attitudes toward people who are 
different from themselves. We need not be surprised then, 
when we see young people acting out these attitudes through 
hostile behavior on campus, in over-crowded neighborhoods, or 
in the quiet suburb. Attitudes control behavior. Where at- 
titudes are negative, behavior is likely to be hostile. 

We are asking ourselves why this dramatic change in Ameri- 
can youth—what can we do to reverse the trend. Perhaps we 
should be asking, do we really want to reverse the trend; but, 
taking for granted that there is something called American 
values—there is something worth preserving called democracy 
—there is somewhere a profound political philosophy to help 
men live in an orderly society, how can we interpret these es- 
sential concepts and attitudes to American youth. 

If we want to make strides in this direction, we must put 
high priority on human relations. Perhaps the hardest and most 
tedious lesson for any human being to learn is how to live with 
people. In a democracy, it is particularly important that peo- 
ple learn how to respect, understand and accept others. 

This is not a problem unique to our generation—when you 
read the Beatitudes, you discover that six of the nine basic 
Christian teachings have to do with how people get along with 
people. When you examine the Ten Commandments, you will 
find that six of these ten basic laws have something to do with 
how people relate themselves to each other. Wise men of the 
centuries understood this problem of people—their tension, 
their strain, their fears, their suspicion, their hostility, their 
prejudices. No matter what we teach our young people in our 
superior schools, they will not be equipped to live in a 
democracy unless they are skilled in human relations. 

We need to teach our youth to be objective about people. 
All of us fall in the trap of using labels and making sterotype 
judgments. Like the fourth grade children in the test, we tend 
to think of Catholics as being scarry and no good; or Jews talk- 
ing funny and cheating; or Negroes being dirty and carrying 
knives; or Protestants going to Hell. Consequently, we do not 
judge people, we judge groups. In a democracy where we 
assume that each man will be judged on his own merit, we 
cannot longer endure the luxury of judging people by stereo- 
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types and rejecting people because of their group. If we are 
going to change the basic values of young people, we must 
somehow teach them to accer people for their individual 
worth. 

We teach little tots that the policeman, the fireman, the gar- 
bage collector, the milk driver, are their friends. At the kinder- 
garten level, we teach acceptance, confidence, goodwill and the 
child becomes an out-going friendly, gregarious individual. For 
that same child at sixteen years of age, these people are either 
enemies or inferior individuals. Arrogance and snobbery has 
developed—a sense of resentment and rejection has taken over 
—prejudice and hostility has done its work. 

It is possible in our society to teach respect for the banker, 
and the garbage collector alike. We can teach respect for peo- 
ple whatever their skill. We can recognize that any person who 
performs a useful task in our society deserves our respect. 
Without this elementary concept of human relationships, we 
can hardly hope to pass on to each new generation the basic 
human values that caused our pioneer ancestors to give equal 
respect to the blacksmith, the plowman, the woodsman, the 
banker, the teacher and the merchant. 


No HERITAGE—No ANCHOR 


If we successfully pass our heritage on to the new generation, 
we are going to be forced to put a higher priority on a value 
system which includes spiritual values, political values and per- 
sonal values. For the past twenty-five years, we have been ter- 
ribly afraid of indoctrination—this was a vulgar word—nobody 
was guilty of indoctrination except the Communists; so we 
shied away from it. We have been afraid also of flag-waving 
and drum-beating patriotism. Patriotism too, was a primitive 
concept and nationalism was equally to be avoided. We have 
failed to interpret the meaning of democracy, freedom, equal- 
ity; we have ignored or watered down the meaning of civil 
rights; we have created a new value system which has replaced 
spiritual and political values so important to the founding and 
development of our country; we have avoided indoctrinating 
our youth in the values of democracy; we have looked with mild 
tolerance on pious and sentimental religion, and have turned 
our backs on profound spiritual and ethical values. As a result, 
teacher, counselor, parent and minister stand today in the pres- 
ence of modern youth with a sense of guilt, inadequacy, and 
fear for the future. 

Pity the poor youngster who comes to his adolescence with 
no concepts of his tradition, no appreciation of his heritage, no 
understanding of the ideals or values that are a part of his noble 
heritage. A youngster that has no appreciation of his heritage, 
has no anchor. How desperately young people need to be 
anchored to something that is greater than self, something to 
which they can give loyalty, something which is worthy of a 
lifetime of devotion. Without such a tie to his spiritual and 
political heritage, he has no built-in chart or compass to guide 
him through the stress, storm, and strain of adolescence, and 
young adulthood. 

If our democracy is as precious as we claim, if freedom is as 
rare, democracy as unique, and equality is an inherited God- 
given right, we owe it to our American youth to teach them 
their heritage; otherwise, they will dissipate it. Before it is too 
late, we must drop our fear of indoctrination and build a 
patriotism which will give every young American pride in his 
nation and community. 

We owe it to our young people to build attitudes of loyalty 
which will give them the intellectual tools and understanding to 
face whatever life may bring. Appreciation of our heritage can 
be given to any child on any rung of the economic ladder, or 
at any level of education, if we determine to do it. 

We have heard a lot in recent months about the future of the 
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world depending on the survival of our western political cul- 
ture. We have been told by wise men that we hold the destiny 
of the human race in our hands—survival of the human family 
may very well depend on our ability to interpret our political 
and spiritual values to the entire human family. There are those 
who doubt this, but for those who believe it, the time is here to 
set aside our fear of indoctrination. We must use the home, the 
school and every agency at our disposal to firmly plant the basic 
concepts of our American way of life in the minds of today’s 
youth. We must use the church and the home to firmly estab- 
lish the profound concepts and values of our spiritual heritage. 
Youth without a heritage is youth adrift. In these stormy years, 
those adrift can hardly hope to survive. 

In all I have said, which has been critical and harsh, I have 
not condemned young people. I have not said they were a lost 
generation, or hopeless. Nor have I implied that youth was to 
blame. I have not tried to assess blame. I have tried to analyze 
what I believe to be basic areas of desperate need. 

Our youth are as strong and as weak, as intelligent and as 
frivolous, as serious and as silly, as disciplined and as wild, as 
religious and as worldly, as we have made them. If they have 
lost what we or our fathers cherished, it is because we have not 
made it meaningful for them and consequently, they do not 
cherish it. Surely a nation that can usher in the Atomic Age and 
break the sound barrier and conquer outer space will not col- 
lapse and die, because it cannot cope with its youth. The na- 
tion that has finally laid its hands on the precious heritage of 
freedom, equality and economic opportunity, surely will not 
dissipate that heritage by failing to adequately interpret it to its 
youth. 

It was my privilege a few years ago, to wander over the 
ruins of the Roman Empire. I spent many days climbing over 
the ruins of temples, halls of justice, amphitheatres, great 
military roads, aqueducts, and market places. As we moved in 
this land of the dead, I kept asking myself— 

“what kind of people lived here” 

“what kind of society did they have” 

“what was their form of government” 
“what was their religion” 

“what was the fire that burned on this altar?” 

There was only the slight suggestion of the archeologist to 
answer my questions, but after I was satiated with ruins and 
the sharpness of my questioning about history began to die 
away, a new kind of question arose. I asked myself— 

“will men someday climb over the ruins of the Mer- 
chandise Mart, the Palmolive Building, the Prudential 
Building, and the campuses of the University of Chicago, 
and Northwestern University?” 

As they watch the lizards run and the ants build their hills 
on what was once a library, or laboratory; will they ask . . . 

“what kind of people lived here” 

“what kind of government did they have” 
“what were their social problems” 

“what brought them to their downfall?” 


Two LEssONS FROM HISTORY 

We cannot cenceive of that happening, yet the grim lesson 
of history is that cultures disappear, civilizations die, nations 
once strong fade into dim distant history. There is really no 
reason why we should feel that it cannot happen to us. 

A second lesson of history is that societies perish not because 
of external force or threat, but because of internal decay—the 
inability of societies and cultures to preserve the best and pass 
it on to each new generation. 

Those in America who are dedicated to youth, bear a tre- 
mendous responsibility. The work and success of the juvenile 
officer, the youth worker, the parent, the teacher may be more 
important to America’s future than what is done in the Halls 
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of Congress or the White House, or at the United Nations. Our 
army of youth workers is building a new generation that either 
will deny our tradition and sell our heritage short, or will be 
able to face the problems of the next century in the Halls of 
Congress, in the United Nations Assembly or at the White 
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House. There is no more important task than that of guiding 
America’s youth in this troubled age. 

God help us that we may interpret to today’s youth this 
noble political heritage, and that we hand to them sound eco- 
nomic concepts . . . for in these lie our hope. 


America’s Handicapped 


THEIR REHABILITATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
By JOHN S. GLEASON, JR., Administrator of Veterans Affairs 


Delivered before the Annual Awards Luncheon of the Governor's Conference on Employment of the Handicapped, 
Wilmington, Delaware, October 3, 1961 ; 


life is the willingness of Americans to take the time 

. .. and to shoulder the responsibility . . . for helping 
others through voluntary effort. America is a nation devoted 
to service. And when I look out over this audience composed, 
as it is, of men and women devoted to the campaign to enlist 
support, and to provide opportunities for handicapped workers 
. .. | see the human embodiment of that spirit of service. 

And let me say right here that I think your Committee is to 
be commended for its action in broadening the scope of its 
service to include both physically and mentally handicapped. 

Today we are going to discuss an immense problem . . 
the rehabilitation and employment of America’s millions of 
handicapped. It is a problem involving 10 times as many peo- 
ple as the population of West Berlin . .. over 2 times as many 
people as are in the entire population of Hungary . . . and 5 
times as many people as the total number of refugees and 
escapees from Communist Germany and Hungary in the past 
16 years. 

These refugees excite our compassion . . . and well they 
might. But sometimes Americans overlook the fact that too 
many of our own handicapped . . . are forced to be refugees 
from normal life. 

Now I would like to ask you to look at this human and 
economic problem of employing the handicapped in a little 
different perspective. 

I want to discuss the problem in terms of conservation of 
natural resources and conservation of human resources. 

It is somewhat paradoxical that while the aim of conserva- 
tion of both human and natural resources is precisely the same 
—to avoid waste—the method is exactly the opposite. 

In the realm of natural resources, we are asked to use wisely, 
to replace and restore where possible, and, to the extent feas- 
ible, to use substitutes. 

The essence of conservation of natural resources thus can be 
summed up in one statement “Don’t use too much or you 
won't have it tomorrow.” 

Now with human resources, the problem is precisely the 
opposite. Instead of applying the statement “Don’t use too 
much today or you won't have it tomorrow,” we must apply 
the statement, “Use it today or you won't have it tomorrow.” 

The oil and coal, copper and uranium will wait in the 
ground for man to use them; but human beings can’t wait. 
They get older, their skills rust away, their spirits begin to 
suffer from the lack of stimulation and reward that a job can 
offer, and deterioration takes place. 

Further, the potential contribution to the nation’s productiv- 
ity which can be made by human beings . . . if not made... 
today . . . may be gone for all time. 

Clearly, it is a strange situation when human beings have a 
logical and far-sighted policy concerning the conservation of 
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material resources . . . but an illogical and short-sighted 
policy when it comes to avoiding the waste of human resources. 

Suppose a manufacturer were to invest thousands of dollars 
and much of his best research talent in producing a new ma- 
chine. After months of intensive work, the machine is pro- 
duced. It is subjected to comprehensive tests . . . that clearly 
show that it will out-produce older equipment. The machine 
is then installed in the plant. All is made ready. And then . . . 
the machine is never used, never employed. 

Foolish . . . you would say. And you would be entirely cor- 
rect in your judgement. ¢ 

But let's look now at the way we plan the utilization of our 
human resources. Rehabilitation of the handicapped is like 
the production of a new machine... it is a kind of chain, 
stretching from initial medical treatment to final rehabilitation. 
Many of the links of this chain are the fruit of the best of 
modern medical science . . . other links require large ex- 
penditures of time and money by those responsible for re- 
habilitation. 

The final link is the all-important link of placement in a 
job. Too often it is the missing link. Too often the chain, 
forged with such care and over so long a period . . . fails to 
stretch to its goal . . . fails as a lifeline because the final link is 
missing. 

Now in the example of the new machine that was never 
used . . . we feel immediately that such a thing would never 
happen . . . because we plan too well for such waste. But in the 
example of the missing final link of the chain of rehabilita- 
rae ... you know ... and I know . . . that it happens every 

y. 
When that final link is missing we are condemning to eternal 
waste .. . the most precious commodity of all: one of God's 
noble creatures. 

Now there are three good reasons for using at least the 
same enlightened and logical approach toward the con- 
servation of human beings that we do toward machines or 
raw materials. 

The first is obvious .. . 
and our humanity. 

The second may not be as evident, but is very significant 
today: It is national and international self-interest. 

For our national self-interest, we must make use of every 
human resource. The Labor Department predicts a skilled man- 
power squeeze for the “Sixties.” This need for skilled workers 
will occur in spite of the fact that America’s work force will 
increase by a predicted 13.5 million workers. 

A great many of those classified as handicapped have been 
given specialized training in needed skills. It would be folly to 
pass over this pool of skills because of unfounded prejudice. 

In our international self-interest, the need for using all our 
human resources to the fullest is even more apparent. We are 
engaged in a struggle with a giant and hostile power fully com- 
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mitted to seeing that our grandchildren live under Communism 

. if indeed they will be permitted to live at all. 

If we waste resources at this critical juncture in our history 
. . . we may end up second best. And in gps world . 
second best may be the first destroyed . . . second best is the 
road to national suicide. 

The third reason for a more enlightened approach toward 
hiring the handicapped . . . is that such action is completely in 
accord with the philosophy that has made America great. Our 
country is what i- is today because most Americans . . . and 
especially American businessmen . . . have been interested in 
facts rather than prejudices. 

When others concluded “it can’t be done” our reply from 
the winning of the West to the smashing of the atom . . . has 
been three questions: “why not?” and “how do you know?” 
and “why not try?” 

Well, with that background . . . with that typically American 
philosophy . . . it is strange . . . that many Americans still do 
not look facts in the face when it comes to hiring the handi- 
capped. 

It was once thought that man was either fit or unfit— 
depending upon whether or not he was anatomically whole. 

But times have changed. We now know that man can live 
with one-half of one lung, one-third of a kidney, one sixty- 
fourth of a liver, one-half the normal volume of blood, and 
without a stomach. 

Similarly, a man may be physically disabled but not voca- 
tionally handicapped #f placed in the right job. 

This is a fact... and a fact proven over and over again in 
the factory and on the production line. 

The United States Civil Service Commission has been gather- 
ing statistics for 19 years on the 180,000 physically handi- 
capped persons hired during that period by various government 
agencies. The record of those 19 years can be summed up by 
the following five points: 

1. Physically handicapped workers perform as well, or better 
than, able-bodied workers in both quality and quantity of work 
produced. 

2. They have a much lower rate of turnover. 

3. They have fewer lost-time accidents. 

4. Handicapped workers’ absentee records compare favor- 
ably with those of the nonhandicapped. 

5. They have proved themselves to be productive at all levels 
—as skilled laborers, as skilled technicians and as executives. 

Let me tell you of the experience of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration with the handicapped. 

The Veterans Administration employs more ee 
workers .. . 12,000 of them . . . veteran and non-veteran . 
than any other government agency. 

Every third handicapped worker now in the employ of the 
Federal Government works for the Veterans Administration. 

Over the years, our personnel people have conducted ef- 
ficiency and productivity studies. And their conclusions support 
those drawn by the Civil Service Commission. 

Now, some may be hesitant to hire the handicapped because 
they fear accidents . . . and are concerned about safety. - 

In regard to safety, permit me to cite the experience of the 
Veterans Administration. With every fourteenth of our 174,- 
000 employees a physically handicapped employee—and in that 
I include amputees, the blind, epileptic, paraplegic, and others 
with similar severe disabilities—the Veterans Administration 
this year won the President's award for having the best safety 
record among all federal agencies with more than 75,000 em- 
ployees. 

Having so many handicapped workers did not hurt our 
safety record. In fact, having so many employees who are pain- 
fully aware of the cost of accident or injury just may have 
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helped us win that award. 

The Veterans Administration both employs . . 
employable. 

Since the end of World War II, it has provided voca- 
tional rehabilitation training to nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion disabled veterans with a high degree of success. 

As a result, many men who would have been considered 
hopeless in earlier days . . . cases which would otherwise have 
been relegated to the back & bedrooms of life... are working . . 
supporting families. 

As you in business know . . . nothing succeeds like success. 
This is true in rahabilitation also. We are now contacting, 
motivating, and rehabilitating veterans who were too seriously 
disabled . . . or too discouraged to seek our help before. 

One of the major tools we use to convince them that they 
can be rehabilitated . . . that they can work .. . that they can 
come out of the hospital or that back bedroom .. . is the exam- 
ple of other successfully rehabilitated veterans. 

In summary, I think the facts show that we need to conserve 
all our skills. The facts show the handicapped are good workers. 

But I still have not given my concept of why they make such 
good workers . . . certainly a handicap must hinder in some 
respect . .. this being so, how can a handicapped worker pro- 
duce as well as a worker who has all of his physical facilities 
unimpaired? 

I think the answer lies in two words: COMPENSATION 
and MOTIVATION. 

The factor of compensation is seen in its most dramatic 
form in the blind person. The blind man compensates for his 
loss of sight by overdeveloping his senses of touch and 
hearing, for this is the way he now sees. 

Put the blind man to work in a photographic dark room and 
he is likely to turn out 30 per cent more work than the man 
with sight who works with him. Put him to inspecting the size 
of miniature ball bearings . . . as one New England factory has 

. and he will be more precise than a machine. 
"But the big factor is motivation . . . or stated in another way 
. the depth of his will to succeed. 

“Fine china does not come about from placing clay in the 
sun to dry. To become china, clay must go through the white 
heat of the kiln. In the intense heat of firing . . . a few pieces 
may be broken . . . but those that come through are no longer 
clay . . . but the beautiful substance we call porcelain. 

And so it is, my friends, with those who have come through 
the fire and the intensity of human suffering . . . of depriva- 
tion of one or more of their faculties. 

Those who pass along the links of the chain of rehabilitation 

. are the men and women with spirits of porcelain . . . hard, 
and beautiful, and above all, “a 

God did not make man to be beaten down by the hand of 
circumstance. When the handicapped person . . . trained and 
rehabilitated . . . seeks to use his skills and strength . . we 
should remember that . .. he is a living example of ‘man’s 
spirit . . . of God's design. . The circumstance of handicap 
cannot smash his soul . . . but misunderstanding . . . mistrust 

. . lack of a chance to prove his worth . . . these things can. 

Somewhere . . . right now . . someplace . . . a handicapped 
un is giving up. If we had ears that could listen to the soul 

. we would hear the crumbling of his spirit. It could only be 
a ‘sad, sad sound. 

It would be an unnecessary sound . .. a tragically wasteful 
sound. It would signify that we do not have the courage to let 
the courage of the handicapped prove itself. 

With your help . . . and your understanding .. . and with 
guidance from God . . . the proud day will come when all the 
handicapped can look forward with confidence to the full op- 
portunity on our society that is their God-given right. 
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